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opposed the doctrine, which most chemists thought Bergmann had firmly established, that substances can be arranged in the order of their afUnities for a standard substance, and each one will completely displa.ce from their combinations with the standard substance4 all the others whose affinities for that substance arc weaker than its own.
The picture which Berthollet formed in his mind of chemical actions was this:
"Chemical act ion is reciprocal; its efl'ect is the result of a mutual tendency to combination. Strictly speaking;, we cannot, say that a liquid acts on a solid rather than that the. solid arts on the liquid. Kor the purpose of convenient expression, however, we assign all the action to one of the two substances when we wish to examine the effects of that action rather than the action itself." l
Berthollet emphasized the resemblances between chemical changes and processes of dissolution. lie held that there is no difference of kind, but only differences of degree between the two occurrences. The striking features of a process of dissolution, Berthollet said, are the disappearance of a solid and the uniformity of the liquid which is formed. The combination of the solvent with the dissolved substance is generally so feeble that the properties of both arc discernible in the solution. But, Berthollet remarked, the differences between the constituents of a chemical* combination and those of the compound are generally so marked that attention is arrest CM 1 by them, the essential similarity between the process of dissolution and that of the formation of a chemical ^compound is overlooked, and the laws which express the facts of the first kind of change are supposed to be inapplicable to the second. Processes of dissolution art1 gradual; Berthollet taught that chemical actions proceed continuously, and an* conditioned chiefly by the allinities and the quantities of the reacting substances. The combinations of two substances which react chemically form a series, as the combinations of a solvent with the substance dissolved in it form a series. In many chemical reactions, Berthollet said, there are points whereat some force, and more particularly the force of cohesion, overcomes the force of afUnity; when one of these
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